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Ottawa-born Andrew Chalmers Wilson (1872-1952) was a major, if now forgotten, figure in 
early twentieth-century North American Anglo-Catholicism. His five liturgical publications were 
contemporary with the 1912 English Missal, 1920 Holy Cross Missal, 1921 Anglican Missal, and 
the 1930 American Missal (“Morehouse Missal’), all of which were unofficial expansions of 
English-language offerings based on current Roman Catholic texts and practices.' His biography 
and his contribution to the wider process of American Anglo-Catholic liturgical enrichment are 
an unexamined seam of interest to local historians, liturgists, and students of transatlantic 
dynamics during the middle decades of his life. 

In this bibliographic exploration, I will offer an introductory biography of Wilson and a 
first description of his publications. 


The man 


In a standard Declaration of Intention to become a naturalized citizen of the United States, dated 
January 7, 1915, Wilson swears under oath: “I arrived at the port of Nashotah, [a geographical 
impossibility!] in the State of Wisconsin, on or about the — day of September, anno Domini 
1899; I am not an anarchist; I am not a polygamist nor a believer in the practice of polygamy; 
and it is my intention in good faith to become a citizen of the United States of America and to 
permanently reside therein: So help me God.” The form says that he—then 42 years old—has a 
fair complexion, blue eyes, brown hair, is five feet nine inches tall, weighs 170 pounds, and has 
no “other visible distinctive marks.” 

One of two sons of a patrician Scots Canadian family (both of whom would become 
Episcopal priests serving in the Diocese of Long Island) he was ordained to the diaconate in the 
Diocese of Milwaukee in 1899, and to the priesthood in 1900 following studies at Trinity 
College, Toronto and Nashotah House Theological Seminary. Wilson’s first ministries were at 
St. Paul’s, San Francisco (1900); Christ Church, Sausalito (1900-1904); St. Luke’s, Cincinnati 
(1904); and St. Mary the Virgin, Times Square (from 1904). During the heyday of his 
prominence in American church life, he served as rector (without pay) of St. Paul’s, Brooklyn 
from 1909 to 1926. 

St. Paul’s, at the intersection of Clinton and Carroll Streets, was founded in 1849, and the 
current Richard Upjohn building was constructed between 1867 and 1884. Wilson was its eighth 
rector, having assumed office after a period of extreme financial difficulty that threatened the 
ongoing life of the congregation. According to his own notes, there were never more than twelve 
persons at any service during the first three months of his rectorate. 

The building was renovated extensively beginning in 1909 by Ralph Adams Cram to 
bring the architecture into conformity with Wilson’s Anglo-Catholic practices; Cram added side 
chapels, nave altars, and statuary as well as a nave pulpit with sounding board. Local newspapers 
provide a detailed account of the frequency and nature of services that began at St. Paul’s, and 
they also show a young priest who belongs to the Brooklyn Riding and Driving Club—at which 


' A separate parish hymnal with 140 hymns is outside the scope of this inquiry; it is really a 
twelve-page parish wrapper for the standard Hymns for Sunday School and Church. 


he (or rather his bay gelding named Peter Lombard) took first prize at the annual horse show on 
Brooklyn Plaza in 1910.” The rector discovered a check for $100,000.00 in the collection plate 
on 1911’s Easter—he insisted that the donor, perhaps himself, wished to remain anonymous, and 
that the funds were for an unnamed endowment to support the parish church. The story was 
reported the next morning on the front page of The New York Times,’ and for the next several 
weeks as far afield as lowa and Washington, D.C. 
By the beginning of 1911, a newspaper had noted that St. Paul’s under Wilson “claims 
sole use of ancient catholic rites:” “Our is the only correct Catholic service in this country,” he 
said. “It embraces nothing that has been added by the modern Roman Church, but retains all 
those good things that were lost at the Reformation.” The headlines include such phrases as “All 
Signs of Protestantism Lacking in Its Services,” “Follow Old Ritual,” and “Devotional Tone 
Predominates; Many Worshippers Attend Masses.” Wilson’s stamp of churchmanship on the 
parish would persist well beyond his retirement in 1926. The pages of Poughkeepsie’s Chronicle, 
the parish magazine of Christ Church in that city, are full of satirized accounts based on his 
work. A 1935 instance is biting: 
For some years he had served an apprenticeship under “Father” Andrew Chalmers 
Wilson at dear old Saint Paul’s, Clinton and Carroll Streets, in that Catholic 
parish’s heyday. It was at the time when “High Masses” in Protestant Episcopal 
Churches were a novelty and when the Lord Bishops of Milwaukee, Quincy and 
Fond du Lac were in the habit of packing up their festival copes and jewelled 
miters and boarding east-bound trains to pontificate at these exotic Solemn 
Masses on Brooklyn Heights.” 

And 1938 is no kinder, though it includes an interesting allusion to Wilson’s liturgical 

publications to be discussed later: 
“Yes, dearie,” went on Our Aunt as she sat stitching a festival humeral veil, “Old 
St. Paul’s has had a gay history. Why on Easter Day, 1909, this noble Catholic 
parish saw its Easter collection taken from the mensa of the high altar by the 
sheriff as a seizure for debt.” “Go ’way with you,” we said with all the skepticism 
of a liberal Catholic of the old school. “Yes, it’s all told in Father Wilson’s own 
prayer book The Office for Holy Week and of the Paschal Triduum.” Our Aunt 
then went on to sing the praises of the man who put Old St. Paul’s on the map. 
“Father Wilson took charge in 1909. Within ten years he had installed four 
memorial altars, a pulpit, the huge crucifix, and shrines of Our Lady, St. Peter, 
and St. Paul. Three new chapels, a new organ and the choir loft came next. Father 
Wilson was a pillar of the Catholic faith! Just let me finish embroidering this jet 
dove and then we shall don our best bibs and tuckers and take the tube to Carroll 
Street.” 

It suffices to say that Wilson very quickly established St. Paul’s as a peer of the most “advanced” 

Anglo-Catholic churches, if not quite their open rival. 


* The Brooklyn Daily News, April 20, 1910, p. 5. 

* April 17, 1919, p. 1. 

* The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, January 15, 1911, p. 3. 
> The Chronicle, December, 1935, p. 61. 

° The Chronicle, July, 1938, p. 237. 


The precise nature of an illness that afflicted the new rector in this effective work shortly after 
his arrival is unknown, but it required extensive hospitalization and the traditional prescriptions 
of travel and rest. Again the periodical sources are interesting. In the autumn of 1913, we read 
under the headline “The Rev. A.C. Wilson Home:” 
The Rev. Andrew Chalmers Wilson, rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Clinton and Carroll streets, has just returned from a six months trip abroad and 
will preach next Sunday at high mass. He was taken ill last fall and had to 
undergo an operation at the Pilcher Hospital early in December. In April, when he 
was able to leave the care of the doctors, he was urged by them to go abroad for a 
rest and to recuperate before taking up the work of the parish this fall. 
The Rev. Mr. Wilson sailed about the middle of April and went to Aix les 
Bains, France, and spent considerable time motoring through Savoy. From there 
his trip was extended to Switzerland and he made the Riffel Alps his 
headquarters. He climbed the famous passes and stayed for some time at the 
Hospice of St. Bernard. The latter part of his time abroad, Father Wilson spent 
with Lord Halifax [Charles Lindley Wood, 1839-1934] at his country seat, 
Hickleton, Yorkshire, England.’ 


The travel abroad and connection with Anglo-Catholic leaders in England was common enough 
both for Wilson and for other Episcopal Church leaders of means or Anglophile inclinations. As 
a result of it, Wilson formed a close friendship with the liturgical scholar Walter Howard Frere, 
superior of the Community of the Resurrection, and other members of that community. Frere 
would preach a week-long mission in Brooklyn in 1911’s Holy Week.* A four-month visit to 
Pusey House (Oxford) and the former Liddon House (London) in 1912 also took Wilson to the 
ill-fated Benedictine community on Caldey Island in southern Wales.’ The breakdown of health 
at the beginning of an ambitious and successful parish ministry is perhaps remarkable and 
impossible to understand better without more primary source information. 

The hospitalization and travel-cure ended, Wilson seemed poised to return to an active 
parish ministry. A vestryman presented a large Carrara marble statue of St. Peter as “a thank 
offering for the recovery of the Rev. Andrew Chalmers Wilson, rector of this parish 1913.” It 
now stands at the south side of the high altar crossing. The thankful respite, if there was one, 
would last just a year. 

The front page of The Brooklyn Daily Eagle carried a shocking headline in its evening 
edition: 

Priest of Church of St. Paul 
Pummeled by Angry Browns- 
ville Crowd. 

WOMEN THEN SIT UPON HIM. 
Car Struck and Killed Six-Year-Old 
Hyman Solomon—Police 
Effect Rescue.'° 


’ The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, September 23, 1913, p. 7. 
* The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, January 8, 1911, p. 10. 

” The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, September 16, 1912, p. 9. 
'° The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, October 28, 1913, p. 1. 


The Rev. Andrew Chalmers Wilson, rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
at Clinton and Carroll streets, was beaten, pummeled and finally thrown to the 
sidewalk and sat upon by a crowd of angry women today when his automobile, 
which he was driving, ran down and killed 6-year-old Hyman Solomon, of 149 
Amboy street. Father Wilson was rescued by the police and served with a 
summons to appear in the New Jersey avenue court tomorrow morning. 

The accident happened shortly after noon. The boy was playing in the 
street in front of 152 Grafton street when the clergyman’s automobile approached. 
The right rear wheel struck little Hyman, dragged him ten feet and ran over him. 
Father Wilson immediately alighted and lifted the boy into the machine in order 
to rush him to the hospital. A crowd of excited mothers, aided by a few men, 
attacked Father Wilson, beat him on the head and body without mercy, and finally 
threw him to the sidewalk and sat upon him. They feared that the clergyman 
would try to escape before the arrival of the police. 

When policemen from the Miller avenue station arrived on the scene, they 
rescued Father Wilson, and dispersed the crowd. Dr. Donahue rushed the injured 
boy to the Bradford Street Hospital, but he was dead on arrival. Father Wilson 
was not arrested. Lieutenant Rooney of the Miller avenue station served him with 
a summons to appear tomorrow morning. 


The case was dismissed the next day. “Former District Attorney Clark, who appeared in 
Mr. Wilson’s behalf, explained that his client was prostrated at his home as a result of the shock 
and grief he had experienced at the thought that he had been the means of causing the boy’s 
death. He said Mr. Wilson had been unable to leave his home since he reached there yesterday 
afternoon, following the incident.”'' Hyman Solomon (1907-1913), son of Pearl and Philip 
Solomon and one of eight brothers, was buried at Mount Zion Cemetery in Maspeth, Long 
Island. 

Notwithstanding the dismissal of the case, attendance at St. Paul’s plummeted. The optics 
of a wealthy Episcopal priest striking and killing a poor, Jewish child were impossibly sad for 
everyone involved. Wilson likely suffered another nervous breakdown at this time, and oral 
history in the parish as recently as 2017 indicates that he may have been at risk of harming 
himself. But less than a year would pass before the indication of another recuperation, with its 
own attendant rest-cure in the shape of a wedding trip for the 42 year old priest and a 44 year old 
woman of means. 


Wilson and Mary Fuller Sturges married in the chantry at Grace Church, Broadway (her family’s 
church) on June 17, 1914. Miss Sturges was an heiress of Sturges, Buckingham & Co., a major 
nineteenth-century Illinois Central Railroad grain elevator management and warehousing firm. 
An active genealogist and member of the American Kennel Club, she was involved in church 
philanthropy before and throughout her marriage and eventual widowhood. 

The newlyweds and their maid departed for a European honeymoon cut short by the 
outbreak of the Great War. They returned to Brooklyn on September 15, 1914 aboard the Lloyd 
steamer Jtalia with a tale of woe in Zermatt where “he and Mrs. Wilson were stranded, 


"' The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, October 29, 1913, p. 2. 


practically without money, for three weeks, while for two weeks they were unable to receive a 
reply to cabled messages to London.” “It was only through the efforts of the American Express 
Company at Lausanne that I was finally able to engage a miserable little cabin, for which I was 
forced to pay $1,200,” he told the Brooklyn Daily Eagle on arrival home. (Interestingly, the 
Eagle’s story notes that the “purpose of Dr. Wilson’s trip abroad was to supervise the publication 
of his books at London, and also to seek suitable texts for the Lenten services,” although the 
voyage began ten days after the wedding. There is no explicit mention of a honeymoon.)'” 

There is every indication that the parish now hummed with productivity, renovations and 
embellishments, the frequent visits of English preachers and faraway domestic prelates— 
although Wilson maintained canonical residence in the Diocese of Long Island from 1909 to 
1952. Following the precipitous losses in attendance after the death of young Hyman Solomon, 
communicant numbers increased during the Great War. Cram designed an opulent, Francophile 
altar to honor military chaplains and the fallen. Wilson turned his ample energies and personal 
resources to a program of liturgical editing and publication not likely equaled or rivaled by any 
other American individual. By 1919, the parish had the largest branch of the Guild of All Souls 
of any parish in the United States. 

Wilson was named rector emeritus on his resignation in 1926, and retired from formal 
parish ministry aged 54 years. He and Mrs. Wilson moved to a large house on St. Mary’s Island 
off southern Cape Cod near Barnstable. (Their private oratory is mentioned as the seaside setting 
for society weddings recorded in the New York Times.) Here, he took up sailing and became 
vice-commodore of the Osterville Yacht Club—winning first place in the 1927 Fourth of July 
race and becoming active in community affairs at the Wianno Club.'* At Wianno, he rose to 
governor and took an especial interest in establishing a boys’ camp for the golf course caddies." 

In 1934 the Wilsons moved to Ayrault House in Newport, Rhode Island, where he 
assisted for the remainder of his able life at the Zabriskie Memorial Church of S. John the 
Evangelist nearby. Wilson celebrated an early mass on many Sundays at S. John’s, and was a 
regular visitor in Newport hospitals. During the Second World War, Wilson was chairman of the 
Newport Ration Board. Oral history has the rector of S. John’s visiting the Wilsons at Ayrault 
House when they became too weak to make their way to the parish church. On his arrival, the 
rector would be met by a housekeeper who allowed him inside the entryway where Andrew and 
Mary were already kneeling on prie-dieux to receive the Blessed Sacrament. The couple then 
retired alone for breakfast. 

At death on May 28, 1952, Wilson was president of the Redwood Library and 
Athenaeum in Newport as well as secretary of the Newport Country Club. (Despite long 
residence on Cape Cod and in Newport, he maintained New York memberships at the 
Metropolitan Club and the Union Club.) Wilson was buried in St. Mary’s churchyard, 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island after a requiem at the Monastery of St. John the Evangelist in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Fr. Wilson’s obituary in The Living Church weekly magazine noted 
that while in Brooklyn “Fr. Wilson did a notable work, introducing pastoral techniques and 
devotional mediums which are common enough in the American Church today but were either 
rare or unknown then. He was an indefatigable pastor and gifted executive, and while at St. 


'? The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, September 16, p. 3. 
'S Brooklyn Life, July 23, 1927, p. 10. 
'* Newport Mercury, May 30, 1952, p. 1. 


Paul’s compiled a Book of Devotion which is still regarded by some as among the best that has 
been produced.” 

Mrs. Wilson survived her husband, dying at home on August 10, 1962, and leaving 
bequests to a variety of church and civic institutions. The couple’s art collection was dispersed 
widely. Perhaps most memorably, the painted altarpiece of ten panels in the Cambridge Lady 
Chapel of the monastery of the Society of St. John the Evangelist was previously in the Wilsons’ 
home in Newport. While staying as a guest of the Wilsons, Spence Burton SSJE (1881-1966) is 
reputed to have remarked “This thing belongs in my chapel, not in your dining room.” It was 
made so when Fr. Wilson died, and the stone altar beneath it is inscribed in his memory. A large 
group of French bobbins collected by Mrs. Wilson in her youth is at the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York, as are nineteenth-century paintings of her relations. An exquisite 1841 Thomas Cole 
painting of “Sunset in the Catskills” is at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Also at the MFA is a 
c. 1910 chasuble by Ninian Comper depicting St. Michael the Archangel; this had been 
bequeathed previously to the Society of St. Margaret. An early nineteenth-century pot-de-créme 
container in two parts is at the New-York Historical Society. Portraits of the Wilsons themselves 
by Thomas Duncan Tallmadge (1865-1943) hang together at their beloved Redwood Atheneum, 
near the ivory Bishop Triptych they donated to its collections. 


The books 


It was in Brooklyn—neither before his tenure there nor after—that Father Wilson undertook a 
sustained effort to provide liturgical material for the “American Rite” to supplement the 1892 
Book of Common Prayer. 

Three of Andrew Chalmers Wilson’s liturgical compilations are published by St. 
Andrew’s House—a five-story building adjacent to the church constructed by Ralph Adams 
Cram in 1912. (The choice of the name Andrew, the rector’s own name, occasioned comment in 
its context with Wilson’s practice of adding his name as rector to all plaques of dedication in the 
church.) This building, still standing and in use as a parish office and rectory, was intended for 
the use of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, in whose care Wilson planned to leave the 
parish after his retirement. The first floor has a kitchen, refectory, pantry and doorkeeper’s 
apartment, followed by a library, sitting room with fireplace, and oratory on the second floor. 
The third floor was Wilson’s own apartment; Mrs. Wilson was not permitted in the house 
because of its monastic use. The fourth and fifth floors were cells for the Cowley Fathers. They 
used it primarily during the rectorate of Granville Mercer Williams, S.S.J.E. (1926-1930) until 
his move to the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Times Square. 

The other two hardcover publications were printed by typesetters and binders used by 
Oxford University Press, corroborating some aspect of the story of the European honeymoon 
spent in liturgical revision projects. The chronological location of the second publication below 
follows the general sequence of Wilson’s travels, but is also plausible because the material 
contained in it as a stand-alone volume is included in two of its successor volumes. Only one 
volume, the final one, includes an explanation of the rationale for choices about the calendar or 
the principles of devotional selection. 


1. A Service Book for the American Church. 
Brooklyn: Saint Andrew’s House, 1913. Printed by Horace Hart, Printer to the University. 


Hardcover, 218 pages. The copy at St. Paul’s in the parish archives—one of three known extant 
copies—is heavily mutilated, with 14 entire pages of the Communion Office removed with a 
razor, and about another quarter or fifth of the text of individual pages cut out with a high level 
of precision in terms of specific prayers that may have been used in paste-up work for a further 
revision. The Bidding Prayer is Wilson’s own creation, and the inclusion of a service for 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is likely the second earliest published text of its kind in the 
United States.'° 


The Mass, with Hymns and the Secret Prayers of the Priest 
Evensong, with Benediction of the Most Holy Sacrament 
Vespers of the Blessed Virgin Mary 

Vespers of the Sacred Heart 

Vespers of the Dead 

Compline 

Litany of the Holy Name 

Litany of the Sacred Heart 

Litany of the Blessed Sacrament 

Litany of the Saints 

Litany of the Dead 

Litany of the Blessed Virgin 

The Stations of the Cross 

The Blessing of a New House 

The Holy Hour 

Table of Collects from Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata 
The Form for Confession 

The Order for Communicating the Sick with the Reserved Sacrament 
The Manner of Administering Unction to the Sick 

The Funeral Office, with Mass for the Dead and the Absolution of the Body 
The Service at the Grave 

The Bidding Prayer 


2. Three Hours Service as Used in Saint Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, New York: 
Commemoration of the Three Hours’ Agony of Our Most Holy Redeemer upon the Cross. 
Oxford: Frederick Hall, Printer to the University, no date.'° Hardcover, 66 pages. 


3. Services of the Holy Week. 
Compiled by Andrew Chalmers Wilson, Rector of S. Paul’s, Brooklyn, New York. 
Birmingham: The Birmingham Printers, 1913. Hardcover, 193 pages. 


Palm Sunday 


'S T believe the first to be Edward A. Larrabee’s illustrated masterpiece Prayers at Mass with the 
Order of Benediction of the Most Holy Sacrament and Other Eucharistic Devotions for 
American Catholics (Chicago: Church of the Ascension, 1899). 

'© Hall was also the printer of an undated, four-page parish history with no material newer than 
1919. 


The Blessing of the Palms and the Procession 
The Preface to Tenebree 
Maundy Thursday 
Tenebrae 
The Mass 
Good Friday 
Tenebree 
The Mass of the Pre-sanctified 
The Commemoration of the Three Hours’ Agony 
Easter Even 
Tenebree 
The Blessing of Fire and of the Paschal Candle 
The Instruction of Catechumens 
The Prophecies 
The Litany of the Saints 
The Mass 


4. The Office for Holy Week and of the Paschal Triduum according to the American Rite. 
Brooklyn: St. Andrew’s House, 1921. 
Imprimaturs by the Bishop of Quincy and the Bishop of Northern Indiana. Hardcover, 955 pages. 


Wilson’s 1919 preface to this substantial volume is cryptic with respect to his collaborators, and 
may refer to the Community of the Resurrection at Mirfield: 


An Office Book for Holy Week for the use of English-speaking Catholics has long been 
felt to be greatly needed for the devout celebration of the solemnities of Holy Week. It is, 
therefore, my privilege, having had the liturgical assistance of a Community wishing to 
follow the Carthusian rule of anonymity, to dedicate to the Glory of God this Holy Week 
Office Book.” 


It is notable that Wilson sought imprimaturs for this work—a standard practice in Roman 
Catholic publishing, but not in the Episcopal Church or wider Anglicanism. His choice of two 
bishops from the upper Midwest or “Biretta Belt” is strategic, and plays to geographic dynamics 
in American Anglo-Catholicism with strong Anglo-Catholic parochial identities on the eastern 
seaboard and strong diocesan or episcopal commitments to Anglo-Catholicism in the Midwest. 
The Bishop of Quincy in 1921 was the Right Reverend M. Edward Fawcett (1865-1935, bishop 
1904-1935); the Bishop of Northern Indiana was the Right Reverend John Hazen White (1849- 
1925, bishop 1899-1925). 


Preface 

The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
Palm Sunday 

Monday in Holy Week 
Tuesday in Holy Week 


'” Op. cit., p. v. 


Wednesday in Holy Week 

Maundy Thursday 

Good Friday 

The Holy Sabbath (Easter Even) 
Easter-Day 

Monday in Easter-Week 

Tuesday in Easter-Week 

Penitential Psalms 

Stations of the Cross 

The Holy Hour 

Commemoration of the Three Hours 
Hymn of the Hours of the Passion, or Canonical Hours 
Hymns of the Passion 

Mass Hymns 

Hymns 

A Devotion 


5. A Book of Devotions for the American Church. 
Brooklyn: Saint Andrew’s House, 1927. Hardcover, xxviii + 687 pages. Some copies include an 
errata sheet. 


This final known liturgical publication by Chalmers also has imprimaturs by the same bishops as 
its predecessor, but this time with more ample endorsements. Bishop Fawcett of Quincy writes: 
“This Book of Devotions, wide in range and careful in selection, being well adapted to suit the 
needs of many, is cordially endorsed.” Bishop White (now of Michigan City, rather than 
Northern Indiana) follows: “This Book of Devotions is affectionately commended to all devout 
souls who are seeking that state of grace which is attainable only through a patient, persistent, 
and reverent use of that Sacramental Grace with which God has enriched Holy Church.” 

The fifth volume also includes the following prefatory note: 


This Kalendar conforms as nearly as possible with the one in the Roman Breviary of 
1914, with the exception of commemorations of later date than the middle of the 
sixteenth century. A few saints of the succeeding centuries have been inserted, however, 
as their memories have become the heritage of all Catholics.'* 


The most recent names in the Roman sanctoral calendar included by Wilson are Francis de Sales 
(1567-1622), Jane Frances de Chantal (1572-1641), and Vincent de Paul (1581-1660). He also 
includes an idiosyncratic addendum to the calendar of “Bishops and Priests to Commemorate,” 
with six Americans and two Roman Catholics among the list: Richard Meux Benson, Samuel 
Seabury, James DeKoven, John Keble, Jeremy Taylor, William Reed Huntington, John Mason 
Neale, John Henry Newman, Charles Chapman Grafton, Edward Bouverie Pusey, John 


'S Op. cit., p. viii. 


Coleridge Patteson, Lancelot Andrewes, Frederick William Faber, James Hannington, Isaac Lea 
Nicholson,'” and Thomas McKee Brown. 
The compiler goes on to give his reasons for the work: 


In this anthology of devotion for his people, the compiler sees the chief value to consist 
in its entire absence of any originality. These devotions of the ages, coming to us from 
Israel, from the Holy Catholics of the East and West, Anglican and Roman, constitute a 
precious legacy for American Catholics. 

These selections are the result of fifteen years experience as a Priest, with the 
hopes and fears, the aspirations and discouragements, the conflicts and trials, the 
satisfactions and the sorrows of those souls to whom he has ministered in joy and grief, in 
life and death. 

He has found no collection comprehensive enough to include the warmth and 
exuberance of the Latin and Greek Forms, with the more austere and restrained beauty of 
Anglican devotion. To his penitents, therefore, he commends this anthology with a tender 
regard for their individual needs.”” 


As before, the contents include a very wide array of material supplemental to the Book of 
Common Prayer, translated into “Prayer Book English” and mirroring contemporary devotional 
material used in the Roman Catholic Church in the United States. 

In an indication of the title’s widespread importance even after Wilson’s death, a 1952 
classified advertisement in The Living Church under the headline “AGAIN AVAILABLE!” 
noted a reprint by the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Times Square, New York, on sale for $1.65 
postage prepaid. 


Preface 

Kalendar 

Chief and Certain other Holy Days 
Doctrine and Instruction 

Common Forms of Prayer to be Learned by Heart 
Morning Prayers 

Evening Prayers 

Prayers throughout the Day 
Evensong 

Benediction 

Sunday Vespers 

Vespers of the Blessed Sacrament 


'? Nicholson (1844-1906) was fifth Bishop of Milwaukee, and Wilson’s ordaining bishop. 
Beneath a massive marble statue of Nicholson on the north side of the nave at St. Paul’s is the 
following brass: “Isaac Lea Nicholson Bishop and Doctor Prince of the Catholic Church and 
Benefactor of This Parish. A Thank-offering from the Rector of Saint Paul’s, Andrew Chalmers 
Wilson. Of your Charity pray for the soul of this Bishop and light a taper in honor of this 
Glorious American Saint.” When asked his authority for declaring Bishop Nicholson a saint, 
Wilson is reputed to have replied “He was the only bishop who would ordain me.” 

Op. cit., p. v. 


Vespers of our Lady 

Vespers of the Dead 

Compline 

Devotions for Confession 

Devotions for Mass and Holy Communion 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 

Meditation 

Holy Hour 

Stations of the Cross 

A Little Office for those who Cannot Forgive 
Devotions for the Sick and Dying 
Devotions for the Church’s Seasons 
Prayers to the Saints 

Devotions for the Months 

Why we are American Catholics 

Litanies 

Litany of the Holy Trinity 

Litany of the Holy Name 

Litany of the Holy Child Jesus 

Litany of the Blessed Sacrament 

Litany of Reparation to the Blessed Sacrament 
Litany of the Sacred Heart 

Litany of the Passion 

Litany of the Cross 

Litany of the Holy Ghost 

Litany of the Blessed Virgin 

Litany of S. Joseph 

Litany of the Saints 

Litany of the Love of God 

Litany for the Faithful Departed 

Litany of the Resurrection 

Psalter of Jesus 

Mysteries of the Holy Rosary 

Mysteries of the Incarnation 

Mysteries Resurrection 

Penitential Psalms 

The Stations of the Cross 

Readings for the Passion 

Thanksgiving to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament 
Self-Examination Questions 

Acts of Faith, Hope, Love, and Contrition 
Angelus 

Regina Coeli 

Salve Regina 

Magnificat 

De Profundis 


Te Deum 
Conclusion 


As noted in the introduction, the phenomenon of devotional and liturgical maximalism or 
expansionism was common among Anglo-Catholics during the period in which Wilson worked. 
A popular American predecessor for Wilson’s devotional publications was Archibald Campbell 
Knowles’s Practice of Religion: A Short Manual of Instruction and Devotion (1908), and Loren 
Gavitt’s St. Augustine’s Prayer Book (1947) continued the tradition; both remain in print in a 
surprising number of editions, and are available digitally. 

In view of Wilson’s transatlantic contacts and relative personal freedom to edit and 
publish as he saw fit, it may be worthwhile to recount the work of the Society of Ss. Peter and 
Paul (SSPP), a major English Anglo-Catholic publisher founded in 1911. The SSPP was friendly 
toward contemporary Roman Catholic ceremonial-devotional attitudes and opposed to the 
tendency represented by the Warham Guild founded in 1912 with an emphasis on liturgy rooted 
in a concept of Englishness and influenced by the medieval Sarum Rite. If the Warham Guild 
could be mocked as “British Museum Religion,” the SSPP’s efforts were caricatured as “Back to 
Baroque.” In its general and explicit affinities, Wilson’s “American Rite” falls squarely in the 
latter category—and so apart from the step of other American publishers of a less “extreme 
school” such as Milwaukee’s Morehouse and West Park’s Holy Cross Press who were at regular 
pains to protest their loyalty to the 1892 Book of Common Prayer and then its successor in 1928. 

Wilson elided the Roman Catholic sources of his publications, though not denying them. 
Roman Catholics took notice in a periodical as prominent as the Jesuit-sponsored America 
magazine: 


The members of St. Andrew’s parish, [sic!] we venture to say, felt a thrill of exultation 
that public recognition was thus given to their claim of being Catholics, not plain 
Catholics it is true, for that would mean Roman Catholics, but Catholics albeit with the 
differentiating title of American. Perhaps their feelings of exultation would be 
considerably modified if it were suggested that the term American as they use it cuts 
them off from the Church Universal, which is the Church of Rome, as effectively as the 
qualifying term of “Old” separates the bearers of the name “Old Catholics" from the 
same Church.” 


The “American Rite” Wilson promoted was never adopted widely beyond his own Brooklyn 
parish and circle—and later at St. Mary the Virgin, Times Square when his St. Paul’s successor 
Granville Mercer Williams, S.S.J.E. served there (1930-1939) before becoming American 
Superior of his community. 


4 America, December 13, 1913, p. 221. 


